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A man like myself, who has spent one half of his 
life among cattle and turnips, and the other half 
among factory wheels and omnibuses, is just the per- 
son to relish the agreeable mixture of town and 
country in a London suburb. 

In my district (N.) we have straggling, low-roofed 
dwellings, with a running accompaniment of shrub- 
bery uphill, and therefore dubbed ‘ Grove.’ We have 
terraces, villas, and cottages, so called to intimate 
some occult difference in their fashion and situation. 
Many are literally embowered in foliage. The trees 
are mostly young, but numerous enough—slender 
poplars, spreading ashes, drooping elms, a few 
crooked oaks, and, in one case at least, a scion of 
the dusky race of Lebanon. Besides, there are all 
kinds of shrubs, holly, laurel, box, and hedges of 
privet, with its white blossom. Then there is the 
green-sward sown with bright circlets of annuals, or 
the hidden beauty of the place may have expressed 
itself strongly in hollyhocks, and the crumpled, streaky 
tiger-lily, or more modestly, and therefore more 
intensely, in the blue glow of violets. A dubious 
breath of odour hints of these as you walk past in 
the gloaming, and you stand sniff, sniffing, as if the 
thing could be deliberately enjoyed; as if, unlike 
every other requisite pleasure, it were to be held in 
suspense by the vulgar sense! The large seamless 
sheets of glass of the windows give one a con- 
stant impression of water. Seen through trees, 
the dusky gleam of these immense panes reflecting 
the outside railing and branches, has the same effect 
as a placid liquid surface. The delusion is helped 
by the window-flowers, of which the most prevalent 
is the geranium, whose intense red bloom seems to 
kindle the air. Among these, a girl in evening-dress 
glimmers rosily through the glass like Aphrodite 
through the wave. Or perhaps it is a bevy of chil- 
dren; and that, if your memories are like mine, 
sets you thinking of deep coal-linns in far-away 
rivers, in the lucent depths of which the reflection 
of other children wavered. Or a window stands 
open, and near the vase on the table you catch a 
glimpse of a pretty face supported by a hand, gazing 
out fixedly into the thickening night, waiting, perhaps, 
for ‘the fated fairy prince.’ Or you hear a finger 
run rapidly along the piano keys, and a bright-winged 
covey of notes suddenly startled from the strings, 


As you saunter back homewards, lights within dre 
struck up right and left. Perhaps it is the instan- 
taneous revelation of the gas, but oftener the more 
fitful paraffine, throwing an upward pallor on the 
face of Sarah, who is moderating its rash splendour. 
You have a momentary glance into the order and life 
thus evoked out of chaotic shadow: young faces and 
figures drawing round the fount of light, the pictures 
on the walls, a corner of the mirror-frame of branching 
gold, with the nude marblets near it over the fire. 
Then the curtains are drawn ; you are shut out from 
the family altar, with its lights and flowers, and 
haply its skeleton. 

In this walk, you may reckon always on the inci- 
dent of an attractive open-air entertainment. Here 
come men of fantastic aspect, mottled creatures 
with faded diadems tied round straight thick hair— 
men in tights and spangles, who all day ply their 
mission in the purlieus of the great thoroughfares, 
and take to the suburbs in the evening. They bring 
performing dogs and clothed monkeys; they link 
brass rings with a terrible clatter, besides swallowing 
knives and spitting sparks and flame. They score a 
little circle near them, in imitation of a plate, for the 
reception of contributions, and beg gentlemen as a 
favour not to pitch half-crowns. To these gather 
crowds mostly of girls, with babies and perambulators, 
and little boys of various respectability. I have been 
much amused by the behaviour of one of these last, 
when called within the ring to assist the conjuring | 
man in some complex feat. He imagines himself the 
cynosure of all eyes, and blushes and laughs ‘a great 
deal ; he shakes his head broadly to friends in the 
crowd, in a way which signifies to them that he is 
going into this through pure fun, and that 
have no idea how he enjoys it. At bottom, how- 
ever, he, poor little fellow, is bursting with pride 
at being chosen, albeit only to yield up his fearful and 
wonderful frame for transformation into a simple 
hydraulic apparatus by the conjurer, who pours water 
into his mouth, and afterwards pumps it out at the 
tips of his fingers. For his services, he is rewarded 
with a ‘free front box in the dress circle,’ as he is 
told, while the man goes on unaided to the task of 
keeping the ‘devil on two sticks’ going briskly, or 
spinning three articles continuously round each other 
in the air. There is nothing extraordinary in this 
last trick, except when, as in a case I saw the other 
night, the articles happen to be a ten-pound iron ball, 
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a china saucer, and an egg. If the saucer overtook 
the iron ball abruptly, or the ball failed to keep a 
due distance from the egg, there would be a pictu- 
resque catastrophe; considering which, one looked at 
the perilous race of the incongruous materials with no 
slight uneasiness. But it not only proceeded safely, 
but what was more remarkable, it was brought to a 
stand-still safely, the ball being caught in one hand, 
the saucer in the other, and the egg in the saucer 
without being so much as chipped. It was a genuine 
egg, for a youthful familiar to whom it was given as 
@ perquisite sucked it clean on the spot. The man’s 
feat was very clever, and I gave my copper, not with- 
out wonder, however, that a human being should have 
been transmitted to this planet for the exclusive pur- 
pose of doing it, from which piece of spurious senti- 
mentality this paper had its first suggestion. We are 
so ready to despise the pleasures we have outgrown. 
This poor man and his dexterous hands would, twenty 
years ago, have been to me a marvel of which any 
London boy could never dream. Twenty years ago! 
As I walked back homewards past the poplars and 
the dusky windows, haunted by piano-notes, and 
gleamed on by the evening planet, I tried to fancy 
what would have resulted from the appearance of 
this man in the parish of Clechnie twenty years ago. 
I sat down in my own window, forlorn of flowers, 
forlorn, alas! of pretty faces, and all my boyhood and 
its amusements turned up vividly in my memory, in 
what John Foster, in his essay On a Man’s Writing 
Memoirs of Himself, calls one of those short intervals 
of illumination, which sometimes occur without our 
knowing the exact cause, and in which remote events 
and long-forgotten images are recovered with extreme 
distinctness, ‘as the objects of a distant ridge of hills 
become distinctly visible in the strong gleams of light 
which transiently fall on them.’ Following the 
essayist’s advice to seize such an opportunity, I wrote 
out this : 

My home was a very small farm in a remote 
agricultural valley on the borders of the North High- 
lands. My father worked the land with one pair of 
horses, and had enough to do to keep us alive. I had 
one brother and one sister. The other side of the hills 
was the blank end of the world tous. The only shop- 
window we ever saw till I was fourteen was formed 
of two knotted panes of glass, and had a water-biscuit 
and a pipe displayed in it. A stray soldier passing 
up the glen was a peripatetic exhibition to be followed 
for miles. Did we form, I wonder, any conception of 
the world from which this scarlet phenomenon emerged 
a moment to our sight and then sank back again? How 
gradually it has all broken on me—towns and cities, 
continents and seas, politics, poetry, and great exhibi- 
tions! The throbbing little sphere, its rind crawling 
with life and tumult, is soon launched bodily among 
other spheres in one’s imagination; but the juvenile 
mind is incapable, I fancy, of taking in more than a 
valley and a few hills at a time. That was our world, 
at all events; and the only thing in it worthy of 
special notice by us was our holiday, Auld Handsel 
Monday, usually held on the second Monday of the 
year. Though it occupied only one day, its influences, 
both in the form of anticipations and remembrances, 
shot through half the year. We anticipated its 
delights with an unconditional confidence which is as 
natural to children as it is impossible for the more 
mature. The uncertainty of all things not actually 


The uncertainty of the weather for one thing never 
troubled us; storm had one set of pleasures, sun- 
shine had another; and if different in kind, they 
were equal in degree. 
On Saturday night, decided premonitory symptoms 
broke out in the shape of an unusual development of 
bread, and a change in the complexion of the house. 
The kitchen walls had a new and brilliant wash of 
ochre, in which, by the by, all my early artistic 
sketches are irrecoverably lost. Fresh hangings of, I 
remember, a curious zebra pattern, were put upon the 
bed. The stone floor was scoured so clean that ‘ you 
might take your porridge off it, as my mother was 
wont to remark. A broad fillet under the row of 
chairs, and the hearth-stone, were white as snow with 
pipe-clay, or some such stuff. Cleanest-looking and 
brightest of all, the jambs were gilt with a fresh coat 
of gas-tar. No shoeblack need hope to emulate the 
dazzling gloss of these jambs when the apartment was 
properly illuminated. And was it not illuminated on 
those Saturday nights? I remember with what an 
unthinking, satisfied sense of millennial advent I used 
to come into it out of the winter darkness and cold. 
What a warm effulgence glowed through the open 
door! The oil-lamp was lit and hung, but merely 
because that was its due, for the pervading glow was 
from the fire, which had for heart a radiant mass of 
coal with flaming accessories of wood. On the hob, 
the sonsie kettle cheerfully invited attention to its 
new polish, looking like some honest creature with its 
ebon face newly washed. Cheek by jowl with it, a 
big-bellied pot looked conscious of some rare secret 
remotely connected with sheep’s head. A pyramid 
of oat-cakes and barley bannocks on the table was 
piled so high that it leaned from the perpendicular 
like the tower of Pisa. On entering this enchanted 
region, it was little wonder if I took the cat to my 
bosom and embraced it with some extra enthusiasm. 
Not my sister? No, not my sister, though I often 
wished to do so. Country children are very shy in 
demonstrating affection for each other. They feel 
each other’s emotions with the truest sympathy, but 
are mortally ashamed if betrayed into an expression 
thereof. Maggie would have wished the earth to 
open and swallow us both up if I had gone and put 
my arms round her neck. Only when illness was 
among us would we volunteer each other complimen- 
tary ginger-bread or sympathetic lollipop, and even 
that was done shamefacedly. I have seen one bred 
up in this way long after he had acquired the polish 
of society, and the use of its ready phrases for all 
occasions, stand speechless and awkward like a booby 
by the bedside of a brother or sister. 

How we got through the Sabbath, 1 remember only 

'y- We went to bed early in the evening, 1 

know. That being the only act between us and bliss, 
we erroneously supposed that the sooner it was done 
the better. There was a tradition in favour of the 
young sleeping in their day-clothes in the barn, the 
cradle, a rag-bag, or in any other odd nook that 
night. We intended to make the experiment from 
year to year, but somehow the night always found us 
constitutionally naked in the legitimate crib. The 
desire to sleep, and the terror of sleeping too long, 
kept us awake later than the average. If I suspected 
Dick had fallen asleep before me, a pang of keen 
envy shot through me, and I broke into fresh conscious- 
ness. I am confident he more than once tried to delude 


accomplished did not in the least qualify our hopes, 


me by an unnecessary vigour of nasal respiration, 
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which usually signifies that all sense of propriety 
is lost. Whoever awoke frst was under an cblgation 
to communicate with his oblivious fellow. a 
y a touch of his hand! In later years, a sense of the 
fearful mystery of the thi i 
reached through the mi 
that most ing everything in the shape o 
thought, Po anal sensation was not only alive, but 


believed it 
y aroused by the 


mmered in me as I 


Oftenest we were simultaneousl 

first-footers, who shook door and windows as if they 
had the famous Seven to waken. It might be our 
neighbour the blacksmith, facetiously inquiring at 
two o'clock in the morning if my father was goin 

to lie up there—meaning under the blankets— 

the sun burned a hole in him! It might be one 
with a still finer sense of humour demanding that 
the valuables be quietly given up, to prevent blood- 
shed! The door being unbarred, ling bands 
came and went till daylight. Commonly, two or 


three persons were in company. Being obliged to 
drink rity to ‘the fireside’ of every house they 
en it happened, as the rule, that most of them, 


foolish fellows ! were incapable of rational ——— 
after breakfast. They all carried raw, harsh whisky. 
‘The pure akwe veetee wouldna harm an infant,’ 
one would argue, as a reason why my father should 
not make faces at a thimblef the precious 
liquid overflowed the glass, or was spilled in any 
way, be sure some wit would be ready to caution the 
rest against ‘skailin’ the mercies, for he would 
raither see the end o’ the kirk fa’in in!’ That was 
a ial joke. What a muddle of talk and compli- 
ments ! What a perversion of good friendly feeling! 
There was a foolish shaking of hands, a 
murmur of ‘ Your health, I wus, Tammas ; 
yours, mistress ; the bairns!’ Some gay deceiver 
of a halflin, with a — array of pearl buttons 
on his many-coloured would add to the sen- 
timent of ‘the bairns’ a mysterious hint that there 
was no knowing what might . when a certain 
young lady had grown up a bit. same us 
youth would turn to me, and inquire if I ght I 
might, in course of time, ‘fill my faither’s bonnet.’ 
Another, taking a ical licence, would declare I 
was a chip of the old block, and no mistake. Another, 
of maturer years, would lay his hand on my head, and 
benevolently wish that I might ‘be a man like my 
grandfaither, auld Tammas Buckle.’ 

We juveniles were always impatient for four o’clock. 
At that hour, we had our first sumptuous meal, con- 
sisting of a huge basin of baker’s bread broken to bits, 
and inunda’ 


rienced under any subsequent cir- 
cumstances, we plunged out into the winter morni 
though it were ever so stormy. Our torches were 

of old sackcloth, oakum ropes, or soiled tow dipped in 
tar. Having got them fairly ablaze under the shelter 
of the cart- away we screamed like little demons, 
with our burning brands over the country. Perha 


immer in the air. Pi 
and the sky clear, ull of een, piercing stars. 
Perhaps it was dark and windy. It did not matter 
pi our torches ea ies 
wd comet in a widely parabolic orbit. Now and 


again, a fragment, detac from the main mass, 
from its 


the snow was a foot di 


we scoured the country round, and shook our lurid 
terrors at the windows of the houses, and were 
our efforts. There was a large vi 
twelve miles from our where the torch-bearers 
on this morning divided into two hostile divisions— 
‘the headiers’ and ‘the footiers’"—and warred against 
each other in some fashion for possession of the town. 
How they warred, and in what manner victory was 
declared, I never knew, or have forgotten; but there 
were casualties, I know. 

Between nine and ten o'clock, our grea’ 
of the year was disposed of. It was highly 
= need not doubt; but I forbear details, in case 

ifferences of opinion might arise. Dick and I, and 
several other congenial spirits, next mustered in the 
cart-shed, to uct our annual shooting compe- 
tition. Rifles were not then invented; and though 
they had been, I doubt if the circumstance would have 
affected us — Our musk consisted aa several 
superannua large-barre stable- k 
with a touch-hole filed in them. We had also yo 
light piece of artillery in brass, which, with its car- 
riage, could, when not on duty, be easily accom- 
modated in a vest-pocket. Our target was a board 
placed against the wall, with a number of most 
eccentric rings in the middle. For a couple of hours 
or so we battered this board and the adjacent walls 
with leaden slugs 


some ten or 


manufactured from the raw mate- 


of burning the powder, burned my fingers, which 
made me start violently, for a anae uncertain 
that my brains were not blown out. Then the ex- 

would cautiously open one eye, and in all likelihood 
nothing in particular, but with a ious tendency 
the roof. 

At noon, we made a round of calls upon those of 
our neighbours with whom the old folks were most 
friendly, for the understood of receiving our 
Kovthell is pleasant visit is associated in my 
memory with a day of sunshine and snow. The 
surface of the country is one undulating sheet of white, 
and a light drift is frozen down on the cart-road 
which we are traversing; a cheerful glow of sun- 
shine pervades the air, and sets the icicles i 
and the trees dripping, and the robins hopping, whi 
a pale steam rises over the ane Set of the river, 
Dick and I have got our faces poli for the second 
time ; his—rosy, fresh, and environed with a liberal 
depth of linen spread over his shoulder—looks like a 
monstrous apple on a white plate. We have Maggie 
between us, and with hands linked, are on our 
way to the smithy, the ploughs at the door of which 
seem the ghosts of their former selves ; to the joiner’s, 
where broken cart-wheels are tying half revealed in 

manse, 


occasions; to thatched glitteri 
fringe of icicles; to the tollman’s, whose 
always absurdly overrated, from the ostentatious Swiss 
style in which it was built. If we are followed inside 
these dwellings, e ing will be found cheery and 


easant. The gudewife, in a clean white cap with 
ighly ornamental lappets, welcomes us with a kindly 
‘ awa’, bairns!’ and we take seats, trying to 
look serenely unconscious that this is anything but a 


mere fri 


ly visit, from which nothing substantial is 


= { 
| 
| 
on the spo e truth, I, for my 
| never much relished this amusement. I question if 
ea on the touch-hole was igni y applyin 
a lighted piece of orange ection; 1 never 
do this except with my eyes shut, in which state I 
could not naturally be expected to aim with nice ‘ 
precision. Indeed, I fiddled oy be a highly ridi- 
| culous manner, with the match at fandom, and instead HF 
| 
| | 
} 
lish bread was a Sabbath-day luxury to us, and to all 
all like us, then. I believe it is not so much so now. 4 
After this foretaste of breakfast, we boys were i" 
oby allowed to &. out for the purpose of burning our 
| flambeaux. ith a delirious sense of freedom which | 
only 
vliss, 
done 
the 
, the i] i 
that i} en-walls keep a profound secret on ordina , 
from i} 
ad us 
The | 
long, 
keen 
elude and get quenched for its pains. Being joined by 
ation, apparitions similar to ourselves at various stages, en 
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i novel or picturesque in his a t nt 
ween will notice it with that peculiar click, clicking 
of the tongue which is the sign of inarticulate admira- 
tion ; or holding a blushing nymph at arm’s length, 
she may even ejaculate: ‘ My certie!’ or ‘ Bless me !’ 
or ‘ What a braw leddy!’ or the like. After bestow- 
ing an orange, she will inquire what the recipient 
means to do with it; whereon some very young man 
will indicate its probable destination by — his 
r in his mouth. In the act of distributing cur- 
rant-bun, she will stop abruptly while one or two are 


d with vigour. The district curling-club would 
ve a friendly match on that day, if at all ible. 
We struck out slides in the neighbourhood of the 
rinks, and when our own play flagged, we turned to 
watch that of our seniors. Keen curlers? Indeed, 
keen is the word. They played sometimes from 
twilight to twilight, perhaps ankle-deep in slush, with 
rain or snow, or her, falling. Burns calls it 
and there is no doubt at all that 
both men and stones can be heard where they are not 
seen, All instructions, congratulations, denuncia- 
tions, and miscellaneous remarks have to be bawled 
across the whole length of the rink. That is not a 
great length, but it leads to the adoption, on the part 
of the curlers, of an unnecessarily violent style of 
expression. How well I remember their cries, drown- 
ing even the boom of the stones or our own feet as 
roaring down the slide ! cries of 
° it up! soop it up!’ meaning that the granite 
just left the curler’s hand is in need of all the aux- 
iliary aids to which the brooms of the 
can render: enthusiastic cries of ‘Tak’ that man by 
the hand!’ meaning that somebody has played a 
marvellously ot, and is to be congratulated 
accordingly : ironical cries of the same, meaning that 
some unfortunate person has played into the hands of 
his opponents : consoling cries of ‘ Well ettled, at ony 
rate !’ meaning that a shot, though futile, was planned 
with considerable skill. Those who sport on ice are 
subject to certain ignominious possibilities. The 
young are peculiarly subject, as I know well; but the 
old are not exempt, as I have seen a grave kirk 
deacon sprawling after his stone, half sliding, half 
ae flourish his broom like a lunatic, come 


this elaborate yer oul 
i on wi to; but, in 
fact, I touch ha rae: and thought I 
pressed it, and then into a cold sweat because 
nothing had happened. Finally, my compacted 


again, I found my nose was bleeding ro and 
somebody was complimenting me. had indeed 
brought down the yet wheel-barrow, having 
missed the first-prize kettle by a hairbreadth. This 
was the merest luck, John e said; but then 
John was in consequence thrown back upon the third- 
ize rake. The best shot of the district was also the 


shooting. 

This delightful day was closed by an evening 
loose straw, as much condensed as possible, was 
packed up in one end; sacks of corn and potatoes, 
implements and furniture, were stowed away in 
corners, and freely used as sitting accommodation by 
the ladies and gentlemen of the company. There 


| were nice country lasses with cheeks of cherry 


brilliancy, and clear innocent eyes, very much given 
to laughter as they sat on men’s knees, which position 
was, and, I have no reason to doubt is, their i 
right at such gatherings. These were they whom one 
sees in deep sun-cap, virgin-white short-gown, and 
drugget — + among the sheaves in harvest; or 
minus the cap, singing among the cows’ feet, at 
milking-time, in the summer gloaming ; or still more 
scantily clothed, trampling blankets in a tub by the 
burn-side on spring mornings. Every variety of their 
features, every shade in the colour of their eyes, as 
well as a their 
wearing-a are ca in song. ese were 
the bonnie lasses which (= distracted so many 
sensitive bards—Burns and his legions of followers. 
They, however, looked poor scarecrow caricatures of 
their neat and tidy everyday selves, in the holiday 
flutter of ribbons, and glitter of elaborately wrought 
brooches and other flligree. Even then, I could 
detest their long peaked stomachers, and the gaudy 
overloading of their head. Then we had the neigh- 
bours’ wives, particularly Betty Muckle, who, with- 
out exaggeration, was nineteen stone, and presented 
her spouse a baby of exactly the same (maximum) size 
every year. It was her place to open the dancing as 
— to the blacksmith, six feet high, chiefly in 
egs. The second ~— would probably be Maggie 
and some full-blown clerk or draper come down from 
Edinburgh or ae to this immemorial 
holiday with the old folks. To us who had known 
him in corduroys and spread-out collars, this gentleman 
in black, with rigidly erect linen, was an object of no 
small envy, not to say wonder. The imperial fashion 
in which he could give away pennies! e fine style 
of speech he had acquired! ‘It’s wonderfu’ how 
they learn to spike in thae toons,’ Betty Muckle would 
observe, apropos of this. ; 

Credulous people south of the Tweed would believe 
we danced to the ipes, but I vow I never 
heard that instrument till I came to London. No; 
we had a fiddle, and the most enthusiastic of fiddlers, 
Blind Alick. In the agonies of quick reel-time, 
Alick’s arms and legs, and head and body, were 
flung and swayed to and fro in a harmonious commo- 
tion that was a sight to behold. You would think 
he was expiating some = charm or working off 
some divine delirium. But when, by particular desire, 
he on a solo in the pauses of the dance, what a 
gentle spirit he was then! It might be Bonny Doon 
or it might be The Land o’ the Leal. As he spun off 
those fine-wove airs, he would lay his ear to his instru- 
ment, rockin gently and with ex ing plaintiveness, 
as if his head were leaned on some leal m. 

Dancing is an exciting business anywhere, but 
excitement ferments into when the elements are 
of this nature. 


They reeled, they set, they erossed, they cleekit, 
Till ilka carlin swat and reekit, 


in a mazy tangle, which stretched from eight o’clock 


EAH 


Cf8 
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| 
3 expected on either side. Perhaps other families ze | 
| 
| 
| 
4 ng 
in 
! still unserved, and observing carelessly: ‘You don’t 
eare for this, I know, will put the thing past, to the 
i utter dismay of the unserved, who — ie feebly, and 
then, suddenly ae themselves, try to keep u 
a careless exterior, as if, indeed, she had correct] 
divined their wishes. An extra supply ultimately 
| compensates for the temporary anxiety. By and by, 
we are dismissed loaded. And so from house to house. 
The remainder of the daylight was enjoyed as each 
ee $e mon | on the ice, if ice there were. We never 
| heard of such a thing as skates, but our soles were 
} well studded with broad-headed nails, which we | | 
| 
in 
| 
| 
| ame 
| vik 
4 ord 
4 | all 
Sin 
| nes 
of 
i} 
to 
| tur 
Ph 
WW vibi 
| exil 
i giv 
har 
of 
hu 
with his feet in the air. Not that I mention it to his thi: 
disparagement ; I myself had the bump of self-esteem cho 
completely knocked out of my head in those days by fe 
{ the exhilarating game of striking stars on the ice. 
. We had also the option of visiting the adults’ shoot- ~~ 
! ing-match, which was no mock affair, but a matter of Phi 
in pots and pans, and other substantial utensils, to the tor 
} 1, competitors. Here, when the time was ripe, I fired my 
‘¥ first shot from a real full-grown gun, over the usual 
Hy “rest ’—a cart with the front and back doors knocked 
Y out. I aimed so long that I feared the onlookers 
into immensity. When I gathered myself together | [mms || 0) il 
| 
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at night till four or five the next morning. There 
were few pauses, and these for the most part were 
mere ngewe for allowing partners to kiss each other 
publicly, which was always done to a shrill imitative 
accompaniment on the first string of the fiddle. . Last 
came the White Cockade, a peculiar final piece, the 
of which begun with one person and a pocket- 
erchief, and, gradually developing, abso the 
whole company, one by one. On a hint from the 
music, they formed into a circle, and sang Awd L 
Syne, as it is never sung elsewhere, nor can be. 
so ended my one holiday of the year. 


HARMONIC PROGRESSION. 

THE impression seems to be general, that drawing- 
room pianos are tuned to ‘concert-pitch.’ The fact 
is, there is no such thing as concert-pitch, tuning to 
concert-pitch being a delusion, like driving at the 
illimitable perspective, and this is the more remark- 
able, inasmuch as the pitches in use are already 
inconveniently numerous, without the invention of 
one more, which has no definite existence. 

The pitch of a note is its degree of highness or low- 
ness. A note or sound is produced, as we all know, 
whenever the atmosphere is thrown into vibration 
with a rapidity sufficient to be perceived by our 
organs of hearing; the more quickly the vibrations 
follow each other, the higher, sharper, or more acute 
will be the note, and vice versd. Since there are many 
ways by which the velocity of vibrations can be 
counted, it might naturally be su that the pitch 
of could be once and for 
ever; that we should merely have first to decide 
musically what the note shall be which represents C, 
and then to find philosophically what number of 
vibrations per second that note corresponds to, in 
order to fix at once a standard of pitch intelligi 
all the world, and capable of being reproduced at an: 
time. Practically, however, there is no such stan 
Since the time of Handel (1720—1759), pitch has risen 


of dining later and later w 
dinner till next day, so the gradual rise o 

carried us almost into the next note; what was C 
to Handel is D to us; between the pitch of the 
tuning-fork (still in existence) belonging to that 
tt master and the pitch at present in use by the 
hilharmonic Society, there is a difference of forty-six 
vibrations per seco’ Between these extremes, there 
exists every variety of pitch, and in consequence, 
much inconvenience and confusion. 

In the first place, we have a number of notes all 
giving different sounds, and all called by the same 
name. Thus, the philosophical or theoretical pitch 
of middle C of the pianoforte mds to five 
hundred and twelve vibrations second (C, 512) ; 
this pitch was long used .4 r Hullah and other 
aon directors. e pi used by the French 
se is C, 522; that recommended by the 

iety of Arts is C, 528; Messrs Broadwood’s 
medium pitch is C, 534; and the present Opera and 
Philharmonic pitch is C, 546, but, as the Opera direc- 
tors acknowledge no standard at all, and as the 
causes that have raised the pitch 
acting, there is nothing to prevent the pitc' 
Opera from bei ee | yet considerably more. 

It is easy to shew the ill consequences of this un- 
certainty; one instance, but a striking one, will 
suffice. Performers on the concertina finding, from 
experience, how much orchestras vary in pitch, provide 
themselves, when going a tour, with from thi to 
twenty sets of tongues, tuned to different pitches, 
ry about a tone and a half. 

is want of uniformity has been engendered by 
the tendency of musical pitch to become high. The 


nearly atone. Like the Irish joke, that the fashion of 
pitch has | f 


principal reasons for this tendency are these :, 1. The 
advent of certain foreign vocalists gi with voices 
of exceptionally high register ; 2. The opinion enter- 
tained and acted upon by many instrumentalists, that 
increased brilliancy of timbre is attained by increased 
elevation of pitch; 3. The simple fact, that it is 
always possible to raise, and often impossible to 
lower, the pitch of an instrument. Therefore, if one 
important instrument in an orchestra, as the oboe or 
clarionet, is found to be higher than the other instru- 
ments, accordance is generally and most easily 
attained, not by lowering it, but by raising them. 
With an exciting cause like this in operation, and no 
authoritative standard to refer to, it is not to be 
wondered at that pitch rises. Still, it is an extra- 
ordinary fact that, during the last twenty years, pitch 
has risen a semitone. 

amy of the inconveniences of a high pitch are 
many ; for instance, the considerable elevation just 
mentioned causes music to be performed in a key 
different to that for which it was expressly written, 
and the intention of the composer is thereby defeated. 
It is well known to musical people that Beethoven’s 
even at the old-fashioned pitch. Last year, however, 
it was by the Sacred Harmonic 
The high pitch then prevailing rendered it impossible 
to sing the music; nevertheless, the mass was per- 
fo’ and in a key which Beethoven would have 
called E flat; and rather than lower the pitch, the 
music was altered—not transposed, but the high notes 
actually lowered, and the parts re- —to fit 
the service to the elevation. 

Even where it is not impossible to give the music, 
it is found that ae high pitch taxes unfairly, 
if it does not seriously impair, the powers of the most 
gifted and skilful artists ; and the directors of choral 


societies are of opinion, that not | is the quality of 


sound produced by large bodies voices seriously 
depreciated by a high pitch, but that false intonation 
is a uent result of it. 

Another serious consequence of the absurd height 
of musical pitch, and one which comes home to many 
us, is the enormous price of pianofortes. The price 
is due partly to a demand for the best and most per- 
ect instruments; but the great cause of expense is 
in getting strength to resist the extreme strain of 
modern stringing. The tension of the strings in a 
full-sized grand pianoforte tuned to medium pitch is 
about twenty-five thousand pounds, or between eleven 
and twelve tons. The effect of the high pitch is to 
increase this tension about fifteen per cent. 

a t pitch become extravagantly high, and 

it was tending to rise even higher, the Royal 
Society of Arts called together a general meeting of 
musicians, amateurs, and others interested in music, 
in order to consider the state of musical pitch. ‘The 
Society, after much discussion, recommended a uniform 
pitch, of a somewhat lower standard, and they issued 
tuning-forks of this standard under their authority. 
Hitherto, however, the suggestions of the Society have 
not been generally ny te our public performers 
continue to scream at the same height as before, and 
our conductors, no doubt, to adapt Beethoven and 
other great composers to suit the elevated taste of 
the present day. 

Let us now inquire how the Society of Arts standard 
was arrived at. To do this, we must first understand 
what is meant by theoretical or philosophical pitch. 
It is easily proved that the number of vibrations 
necessary to produce any given note is double the 
number required to sound the same note an octave 
lower, this relation persisting through the whole ran 
(about nine octaves) appreciable to us. Thus in 
organ, which comprehends both extremes of the scale 
through which vibrations become audible as musical 
sounds, the lowest tone is that produced by the thirty- 
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two feet pipe (32-feet C), and is generally reckoned at 

about thirty-two vibrations per second ; C an octave 

( to the lowest é of a grand 

‘orte) at sixty-four vibrations ; and so on to the 

five octaves above middle or 2-feet C, which 

gives sixteen thousand three hundred and eighty-four 

vibrations per second. Now, assuming as the simplest 

possible point of d the existence of a note 

corresponding to one vibration per second, the various 

octaves will "Theoretically, 16, 32 vibrations, 
and 80 on. sound produced 


and twelve vibrations second, This theoretical 
or philosophical note is found to so nearly with 
the musician’s idea of the note C (the simplest ) Soe 
mental note in a practical point os view), that writers 
on acoustics, without exception, have to 
consider them identical, and have thus lished a 
theoretical pitch or definition of the note C. 

This theoretical pitch (C, 512), or one almost 
identical with it (C, 518), was used b; Lo Philhar- 
ears, during the best period 
of its — i there been a a 
factory use of it for choral purposes ; ren 
— have adopted a pitch so near it (C, 522), 
as weeuty to warrant its utility. On the authority, 
then of both a pitch of C, 512 

unds of abstract propriety, pitch wo 
have recommended by of Arts for 
eral adoption, but they were prevented from 
Sking this course by certain considerations 
affecting musical instruments. A change from the 
(C, 546) to the 
Paeoretical pitch would have involved a sudden 
lowering of nearly a semitone. Such change could 
not be made without great inconvenience and 
i loss to our orchestral performers, and to | la 
musical instrument-makers with stocks in hand. 
{t was well known that chiefly owing to this cause, 
considerable difficulties were found in enforcing the 
French pitch of C, 522; and it was felt that if a 
difficult course was it would not be 
followed, and that the measure, ome it might be 

good in itself, would be practically disregarded. 

It was therefore to recommend a pitch 
of C, 528, the same, in fact, as had been before decided 
on by a con of German musicians at Stuttgart in 


itch, th perhaps not the very best that 
which possesses many advan- 
tages, and was thought to have the best ce of 
obtaining the consent of contem eopre musicians. It 
is founded on the calculation of thirty-three instead 
of thirty-two vibrations per second to the 32-feet C 
of the organ. It is the only pitch yet that 
ives all the notes of the scale in whole numbers 
C, 264; D, 297; E, 330;° F, 352; G, 396; A, 440; 
B, _ C, 528); it is nearly half. -way between the 
t Philharmonic and the philosophical pitches ; 
it is r quarter of a tone lower than the present 
Philharmonic and Opera pitch, common consent 
voted intolerably high, oan its adoption involves as 
little loss or inconvenience to performers and instru- 


ment-makers as can be expected from any general | i 


alteration. 

In oniee a hundreds of vibrations per second, 
it has probably occurred to some readers to inquire 
how can a fork or other instrumen* be proved? how 
can its vibrations be counted? Musi 
of course, it can be tested b the ear, can to 
be in unison, or not, with the note it represents. It 
does not require a or even a musical ear 


the phenomenon of beats will be exhibited ; that is, a 
wobbling sound like a very gentle tremolo will be 


heard. cause of the beats is thus explained. In 


the waves nearly coincide, and the sound 
of the vibration corresponding to that wave is doubled, 


note produced alternately loud and soft. This effect 


is purposel uced on a er scale in Italian 
organs played by Savoyards in the 
streets, but church-organs manufactured in Italy), by 
tuning one of two pipes of the same quality a little 
flatter than the other, so as to give a tremulous tone 
like that produced by a singer, or a skilful 
player on the violin. This organ stop is called voce 
usion to wave we suppose) ; its effect is 
when y made, 
¢ is surprising what very slight variations can 
detected by listening for beats. We ourselves have 
detected a difference of less than two vibrations per 
second in two forks sounding middle ©. This is 
accomplished by striking the forks simultaneously, 
them to vibrate on the forehead or 
Sacaall very delicate test of their accuracy. 

Suppose now, instead of comparing two tuning- 
forks, we compare a fork and a oi Gm Pry 
find the fork and the middle C of the piano in unison; 
how can we ibly know that the number of vibra- 
tions of each is so many fom ey second, a number 
= the eye cannot follow? is rendered pos- 

application of some well-known 

first and most method of estimating 

in the theoretical examination of the 

dynamical p properties of a stretched a The laws 
bodies in motion have all been ascertained and 
demonstrated ever since the time of the immortal dis- 
coverer of the of the universe. By means of 
a stretc string on ength of its 
vibrating part, on its weight, and on the amount of 
its tension. Any mathematician can calculate from 
these data with what velocity the string will vibrate, 
and any musician can tell the name commonly given 


to the note the sounds. Thus, therefore, we 
may obtain a know! of the number of vibrations 
corresponding to any given note. 


It is only within the last few years that this theory 
has been practically tested by applying it to actually 
counting the vibrations. This is accomplished by an 
ingenious instrument invented by our countryman, 
Mr Henry Griesbach. It was known theoreticall. 
that if the length of 
the tension — the same, the number of vibra- 
tions would be doubled, and that (as we have before 
stated) the note produced would be the same note an 
octave . In Griesbach’s instrument, a very 


long mg therefore, slowly) 
gut 


be 
the whole length of t with the stop removed 
gives the same octaves lower. The 
whole string, though vibrating very slowly, is still too 
quick for the eye; so, by a nice adjustment, the 


to detect very slight differences in the number of 


string is caused at the end of each vibration to touch 


| 
7 vibrations; for if two tuning-forks, for instance, 
| nearly but not quite in unison, are sounded together, 
fb : | more rapid than in the flatter one. If we imagine the 
¥ | vibrations of each to be represented by « wave-line 
the waves of the sharp for! 
| than those of the flat one, and we place the two wave- 
octaves higher than that produced by one vibration ; between we 
; d the curve of the waves opposed to each other, 
i en the sound will be indistinct. So we have a 
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and Griesbach’s, or, as we may term it, the 
method, both of which apply only to stringed instru- 


ments, a plan has been invented by Baron Cagniard | i 


de la Tour for registering the number of vibrations 
when generated in the air, as in the case of wind-instru- 
ments. The tae is called a Siréne, though 
one would hardly su that the wind-whistling- 
through-a-chink sort 2 noise it makes when first set 
in action, is by no means s ee of the seductive 
music of hentia fable. Wit! brass cup are placed 
two discs—the lower, fixed ; the upper, movable. Both 
discs are pierced with a corresponding number of 
round holes of the same size, at the same distance 
from each other, and at a common distance from the 
centre, so that when the upper disc is made to 
revolve, the holes are alternately closed and opened 
simultaneously, like those in a pierced circular 
ventilator with a double plate. holes in the 
revolving plate are bevelled at one side, so that the 
mere pressure of the air from a pair of bellows causes 
the disc to wat It is evident that each time the 
holes are opened and closed, the air will receive a 
certain number of cuts corresponding to those given 
by the vibrations of a string; and when the revolu- 
tion of the disc is rapid, the vibrations will be 
sufficient to uce a musical sound. Thus, if the 
dise is with we holes, and it revolves — 
four times in a second, the note ced will be 
theoretical middle C (C, 64 x 8 = 512). To get the 
ber of vibrations, all we have to do is accuratel: 


to register the number of the revolutions of the disc, 
and to multiply it by the number of holes as above. 
In the complete instrument, the revolving disc is 


connected with an indicator, in appearance like that | i 


of a gas-meter, which fulfils this part of the process. 

A most elegant modification of this instrument has 
been invented, called the Harmonic Siréne. It con- 
sists of four circles of holes, instead of one, so arranged 
with stops that the holes of each circle or set can be 
revolving e sets are so arranged as to represent 
its its octave; so that 

opening closing stops in succession, a 
major common chord is played by the instrument. 
nother method of measuring the velocity of vibra- 
tions has very recently been invented by M. Lissajous 
of Paris. It consists of an apparatus which reflects 
rays of light from a small mirror fixed on the vibrat- 
ing body, we have not yet had an opportunity of 
investigating its principles or mode of operation. 

It appears, then, that we are able, by several direct 
@ priori methods, without resorting to any standard 
of comparison, to ascertain the number of vibrations 
corresponding to any given note. On this, the scientific 
point, there is no difference ‘of opinion; there is no 
difficulty in determining what an any pitch is, but we 
seem to be as far as ever from ding what pitch 
we shall select for general use. 

It may not be uninteresting to close this account of 
the manner of measuring vibrations by giving the 
results of some ‘e ents very lately performed on 
the Westminster In consequence of a com- 
mission from the government, Professor Pole, in con- 
junction with Mr Griesbach, examined the notes 
sounded by the great bells of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. They found that the key-note of the chimes, 
the E of Big Ben, gave 3374 vibrations per second, a 
true E, according to the present Philharmonic pitch, 
and not differing much Som the E of the Society of 
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pleasure-ex 
way mana 2 ; and, on the other hand, they fear Baye 
extortions of the cabmen; the distance to 


In the hands of X and Y, Aion 
anything far or near that was worth seeing Il 

with wonder, that if the site of London Ape 
chosen for a commercial city on account of its conve- 
nience, it would have been assuredly a place of much 


ly | resort for its picturesque position ; and that if the 


Thames had not been fated to bear n its bosom 


winding 
shallows its sl 
uent islands cleaving the copy 
onan its it sloping wns and woods, that form or 
As a prose writer of exceeding 
ed merit seldom much credit for 
the ‘the excellently he may do it, so 
the golden shoe of is little 
thought of f of for ite mere loveliness. 
*Do you know whither we are “aa 
X, one afternoon, as our barouche 
smoothly over Putney Brid, 
‘No,’ said I; ‘nor should I com 


*You should see them when the tide is out, and 

they have nothing to kiss,’ said Y, with agreeable 
volence. ‘A man who lives in a Thames villa 
should have no nose.’ 

‘It is my belief,’ said X, ‘that if Y was ever to te a 
to Paradise (which, however, a 
he would manage to pick some hole in 
arrangements even there.’ 

‘He does not disturb me,’ said I; ‘he is to me but 
as the skeleton at their feasts was to the Egyptians. 
When he reminds me that the tide will presently 
leave Putney, and spoil | it, I enjoy Putney all the 
more while the tide is in.’ 

* Admirable pane !’ cried X, ‘ your words 
are nuggets of go te unadulterated with quartz. Your 
re a glorious spectacle as 
soon as we have mounted this hill 

An open heath, set in an exquisite landscape, lay 
before us, and in the centre were the snow- Pwhite 
tents of an encam army. Artificial mounds of 
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slightly a steel lever; and by a clever arrange- | Arts scale, as adjusted by equal temperament. It 
recorded on a strip of paper moving at a uniform | E of a properly tuned pianoforte, a fact that 
that of the 32-feet C of the organ 
nearly to thirty-two vibrations per and by . 
roe | multiplication, that the middle C of the piano- ' 
forte corresponds to five hundred and twelve. 
Besides the mathematical or theoretical method 
THE re- 
spect i | 
S ex ve, ey come up ior e season see i 
own, they say, ani to partake of its doings; and an | 
| for fields and trees, they see enough of them at home. 
Even if they bring their carriage with them, Thomas , 
| thee not the bump of locality, and only knows | 
y from Charing Cross, whither he always drives, 
to start from) is generally instructed never to go ‘off 
the stones,’ except for a round or two in Hyde Park, 
a ~ to Gardens when there 
a flower-show. Visitors who are not ‘ carriage- 
~s are deterred from exploring the suburbs, even Tf they 
‘ul | wish to do so; they are naturally suspicious of a 
| 
‘is | 
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dead, were arranged in uneven lines to southward, 
each of them having a white shield upon one side of 
it, with a black boss in the centre ; flags of all colours 
fluttered multitudinous in the sweet summer air, and 
borne upon it came the strains of martial music, and 
now and then the murmur of many tongues in a 
sort of hushed applause. There was also another 
sound, almost incessant, which was new tome. _ 
‘That ping and thud which you hear, explained 
the observant X, ‘is the voice of the Minie bullet, 
which is dooming death to many a poor fellow this 
day on the other side of the Atlantic. Here, however, 
thank Heaven, we shoot at targets, and not men.’ 
Leaving the carriage outside the lines, we paid our 
shillings at the gate, and entered the camp. The 
canvas town was admirably arranged, each official 
tent bearing upon its forehead the name of the business 
transacted within it—Armourer, Council, Secretary, 
Printing-office, Statistics, Finance (which, however, 
had nothing in it), and Executive. All these made 
up one circle of themselves; but besides them were 
numbers of marquees appropriated to various pur- 
= Some held the country rifle associations— 
ks, Hertfordshire, Kent, Shropshire, &c., fluttering 
ily over them in letters of gold; some were vast 
ent-booths; some contained huge wooden 
stands for spectators in wet weather ; while in addi- 
tion to these, a couple of vast encampments, east and 
west, were occupied as residences by the Volunteers, 
some of whom defrayed their own expenses, and some 
—representative men of the different corps—were 
maintained at the common charge. Direction-posts 
were placed at every turning—To Ammunition ; To 
Sighting T ; To Long Ranges; To Pool. 
—— ‘ool ?’ inquired I. ‘Of all places, why to 
? 
‘He knows nothing, absolutely nothing,’ exclaimed 
Y with admiration. Mevanitiess, you are price- 


Immense also met us everyw i 
the day. Running 
as usual (‘ Like the bulletin of a sick swell,’ said 
Y); Tickets sold at the Respective Targets ; Pool ; Sight- 
ing ; Association Cup; Lord Spencer's Cup; St 
George’s Vase ; &e. ere was also a tent for Prize 
Entries with this announcement: Rifle Derby, All 
Comers, Lord Vernon's, and (without an intervening 
stop) Messrs Eley’s Saturday Review. 
‘Ah, then, it has changed hands,’ observed Y 
grimly, ‘although they said it hadn't.’ 
*But it does not seem much of a prize,’ observed I, 
= all. The Saturday Review only costs sixpence, 
it?’ 
‘My dear Morumbidgee, exclaimed X pathetically, 
‘yon have made Y laugh aloud. 
is matter before he indulges himself further in a 
weakness so exceedingly inconsistent with his char- 
acter and position. e Saturday Review has offered 
a prize of fifty pounds to be shot for; and since it has 


made a butt of everybody, its proprietors could | the 


scarcely have hit upon a more appropriate method of 
expiation. How annoyed they would be if Mr Bright 
was to enter for their guerdon, and win it.’ 

‘ There is no fear,’ observed Y dryly ; ‘he only shoots 
with the long-bow, and that at a venture. Ruthene, 
when you see the prizes, Morumbidgee, you yourself 


with the rifle : 
are here.’ 

e entered a large tent with a semicircular table 
in it, on which was crowded every description of 


water, and groups in the precious metals, executed 

by the best artists. As we stopped ite to one of 

this last kind, ‘ What say you,’ asked x $ 

for the First Stage Queen’s, pers | ? 

‘The First Stage Queen’s,’ said I ; 

* Morumbi imagines that it is something 

een’s prize,’ explained . i p by 

Marochetti is one of the om The 

winner may take his choice here to the amount of 

two hundred and fifty pounds.’ 

itterin: w, contrasting so strangely wi 

arenes By tent and the heath ing wide and 

bare before the open canvas door. 

‘Magnificent strawberries, exclaimed a fruit-seller 

at the threshold of this treasure-house ; ‘ this-morning- 

gathered strawberries, gentlemen !’ 

‘There’s a Carlylism for you!’ observed X. 

‘No, sir; they’re Carolinas, said the man. 

Upon this we could not refrain from buying a 

e (of which the topmast layer was excellent), and 
it served to remind us we were in need of a more 
substantial lunch ; but we had now lost our no 
and could not find a refreshment-tent. ‘Captain 
will read “ Pickwick” this evening in the Scotch tent ; 
Orchestra, Captain Mildmay, was inscribed over the 
place where we had hoped to find more material food. 
At last we came upon Dinner Two and Sixpence ; 
pay Here, at a little pigeon-hole outside—that is to 
say, before we had the opportunity of seeing whether 
the meat was worth the money. 

‘ What is there for dinner, waiter ?’ inquired I. 
‘Cold meat, sir—very nice cold beef, sir, and 
Shall I bring coid beef for three, sir ?’ 

‘ We will have that presently,’ observed X severely. 
‘Morumbidgee, you are an i it; waiter, you are a 
knave. First of all bring us salmon—/ot salmon 
and potatoes; then lamb and pease; we will after- 
wards consider the cold beef and pickles, as well as 
that salad which you omitted to mention.’ 

We had indeed a most excellent luncheon—such as 
would have been a Lord Mayor’s feast in the Bush— 
and I picked up my pease with the steel fork with 
very much more dexterity than my companions. 

‘It is as difficult to catch a pea with such 
implements as to lay hands upon a bluebottle fly,’ 

jaculated X. 


ej 

‘It is very difficult,’ said Y, with the air of a man 
who had never tried the last experiment ; ‘and I have 
now learned for the first time why the lower orders 
put their knives in their mouths.’ 

The principal spectacle of the day was now com- 
mencing. The four public schools of Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and Marlborough had each sent its contin- 

nt of eleven apiece to contend for the Ashburnham 
Shield. Each school had its own volunteer uniform, 
and all seemed full of anxiety and esprit de corps. 
The mothers and sisters of these young gentlemen 
mustered also in great numbers, and their heightened 
colour and eager eyes not only betokened the interest 
they felt in the juvenile riflemen, but were also exceed- 
ingly becoming. Chairs were allotted to the ladies in 

to command a view of the proceedings, 
tators. The first range at which the boys were to 
compete was only two hundred yards, so that the 
hits could almost be noted without the aid of the 
marker’s flags. These were of three colours : white, to 
denote * an outer,’ striking the outside division of the 
target, and counting one ; blue for ‘a centre,’ counting 
two; and redand white for ‘a bull’s-eye,’ counting three. 
The young riflemen stepped out, one by one, from 
their detachments, took aim with as much delibera- 


tion as they pleased, and having fired, waited with 
straining eyes and parted lips for the flag to appear 
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from behind the marker’s butt. If it was a Centre, 
there was a murmur of ‘ Well done, Howe,’ or ‘ Pier- 

id-glove hand-clapping, a waving of embroidered hand- 
from the ladies, * Bravo, Schneider,’ 
or ‘Eldon,’ from the men. A more pleasant spec- 
tacle can scarcely be imagined, and the shooting was 
exceedingly Th | eg however, in whom 
Y took an interest such as I should not have supposed 
him capable of, did not come off victorious, which he 
took great pains to explain to us was owing to their 
devotion to boating. ‘They have no time to give 
their attention to rifie-practice, as these other mere 
“dry-bob”* schools can do, you see.’ 

is enthusiasm in such a man for the place of his 

juvenile education was very striking and strange to 

me, Tom Brownism having as yet taken no root in 
oung Australia. 

At the next target, a match was going forward 
which excited scarcely less of interest—the contest 
between the Lords and the Commons. From the 
circumstance of the former not having their robes 
and coronets (which had been evidently ex by 
some of the onlookers), there was no little dispute 
as to which branch of the legislature the respective 
elevens belonged. It was a comfort, however, to feel 
that one’s sympathies could not, at the worst, be 

away upon anybody under a member of par- 
liament, and we enjoyed the spectacle hugely. 
that pious feeling that moderates every transport in 
the Briton when in presence of titled persons, we did 
not ejaculate, ‘ Bravo, Abercorn,’ ‘ Go it, Airlie,’ as in 
the former case ; but when the first range was done, 
and the Lords won it, we could not forbear to cheer a 


* Let law, religion, virtue, morals die,’ 
exclaimed X, misquoting from a well-known poem, 
‘But leave us still our old nobility. 


‘At the same time,’ added he, ‘instead of following 
them to their next range, I think we shall find better 
Running Deer.’ 


butts of earth for twenty or thirty yards or so, and 
has to be shot in transitu. If the shooter should miss 
it altogether, he loses nothing; but if he ‘spoils the 
venison’ by hitting it on the haunch, the marker 
promptly p Mw a blue and white , and the 
sportsman is fined for the offence. The above seven 
targets, as well as four others for Pool, were all close 
together in that portion of the common which was 
formerly devoted to duelling ;+ and the noise of the 
rifles was therefore great. A red flag would now 
and then be set up, while the markers left their places 
of safety to clean this or that target, but otherwise the 
firing was incessant. Add to this, that various prizes 
were being shot for simultaneously at the remaini 
thirty or forty targets, and it may well be i ined 
that Wimbledon Common was not 
The whir of the Volunteer bullet, however, is but the 
whisper of peace: there was nothing in it (to my ear, 
at least) to mar the exquisite serenity of the sur- 
rounding scene. Immediately beneath us lay Rich- 
mond Park and a far-reaching range of pasture and 
cornland breathing —— plenty ; while in the 
distance hung that mighty cloud which ever hovers 
over the wealthiest city in the world, and yet almost 
the only one that has neither wall nor rampart, nor 
even a gate to close in the face of a foe. 

‘Iam glad to perceive that the old have not for- 
gotten their cunning, and that the young—for whom, 


* Schools which have not the advantage of a river in their 

neighbourhood. 

spot. 


hed no other meaning than 
mere lollipops—are learning to handle their w 

as they should,’ mused I. ‘I never look on yonder 
town and champaign, but, like a miser who gazes on 
some _—— jewel of his own, my mind reverts to 
the bolts and bars, and inquires of itself whether the 
blunderbuss is in working-order.’ 

‘There are a hundred and seventy thousand blun- 
derbusses such as these,’ said X ; ‘and even these are 
nothing to what you shall see now.’ 

He led the way to another where the com- 
petitors were shooting at an object which I could 
scarcely discern with the naked eye. This target was 
800 yards away; its dimensions 12 feet by 6; its 
centre 6 feet 7? its bull’s-eye but 3 feet. Yet no 
man missed the target—got less than an ‘outer ’— 
while we were looking on ; many got ‘centres,’ and 
not a few made ‘bulls-eyes.’ It was permissible in 
this contest for the competitors to assume any A sand 
tion they pleased, and certainly they availed - 
selves of this privilege to the utmost. Some stood, 
some sat, some knelt, some lay on their stomachs, 
and one even lay on his back. : 

Morumbi ” cried is a 
gentleman to please you. He patronises the inverted 
8 which, without doubt, is the usual one in 

‘opsy-turvy land.’ 

And certainly it was a wonderful exhibition. The 
Volunteer in question lay on his back, placed his left 
arm beneath his head, hugging ag oe gan to his ear 
with the left hand, and with the barre os ee 
his left knee, fired—not into the air, as one woul: 
supposed, and even to have ‘let it off’ in such a 
position was a feat to be proud of—but into the bull’s- 

Again and again, at this enormous distance, did 
the recumbent marksman accomplish this mi 


mising position that can 

. Not so,’ replied X ; ‘this gentleman only practises 
what has long been a precept with men of science. 
Sir David Brewster for one, I think, has always 
recommended it. Lying on the back is said to clear 
the eye from all watery humours. The position, too, 
has the enormous advantage in actual warfare of not 
—— to the adversary’s fire.’ 

" monopoly of it must, however, be preserved by 
one side,’ observed Y dryly ; ‘ otherwise, neither would 
do much execution: while the spectacle of two armies 
on their backs, with their rifles pointed in the air, 
would alarm the feathered creation most unneces- 


sarily. 

The skill of this marksman, however, admirable as 
it was, was outdone by several others. One Volunteer 
made seven bulls-eyes in succession at the 500 Pied 
distance. Another made five at it, and immediately 
afterwards, five more ata different range, thus scoring . 
ten successive bulls-eyes. 

Some of the incidents of the Wimbledon meeting, 
which we attended again and again, were most exciti 
and remarkable, For the Queen’s Prize, value L. 
and a tation, there was a tremendous struggle. 
It lay at between two competitors, A and B. A 
had made so good a score that if B only made ‘an 
outer’—the target itself being scarcely visible—he 
would have lost. He required a centre to tie, and a 
bull’s-eye to win. B e the bull’s-eye. 

In contending for a certain prize, one of the very 
large score, and was ing to win, 80 exci 
as to aim and shoot at the wrong target, thus 
altogether throwing away his chance. 

But by far the most en; ing contest of ull was 
that on the last day, between the winners of prizes at 
the Meeting—between the best shots in the world, 
that is—for Lord Dudley’s prize. The shooting was 
very equal, as might be expected ; but Lord Bury and 
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strikes what is considerably less than half a French- 
man, at eight hundred yards, from the most unpro- 
| 
living creature, and proceeding by mechanism at 
about the same s runs to and fro between two } 
| 
iW 
\ 
3 
| 
| i 
| | 
| | 
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rigin 
‘True,’ said I, rubbing my hands with pardonable 
exultation ; ‘no foreigners need apply.’ 
i which 
to my sensitive ears like, ‘nor any colonists either ;’ 
but he protested with much earnestness that I was 


AN ICE ADVENTURE 
several years since, that I was 

of the north-western district 
portion of the duty being finished. 

wild winds snows, had 


roof of the nearest settler, where my news—albeit five 
months old—was more prized than my dollars, and 


ily 
j iper wreaths trembled on the 


footing orgotte’ i 
maids, in their yet redder ribbons, now clustering in 
triumph round the soft-eyed bride, the fairest flower 
I ever saw in that wild region. 
The sun rose on our unwearied revels, ushering in 


EE 


At length a deep 


there was one a Swiss. ee 


with a decision which 


uite made up their minds; while 
occupying the bridemaids’ station in the rear, was an 
open-mouthed cluster of wondering juveniles, the off- 
wing ot the bride and bridegroom, who had long 
been legally, as they were now religiously, married. 
The young people’s turn was next ; and despite the 
of the little ones, and the boisterous laughter 


of our own fair bride, and 
to find how solemn were 


reverberation 


tumble—a succession of foaming cascades, i 
the waters of a lofty river found thet wey foto the 
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——— Williams made the best scores. After the | the wedding-day. A hearty breakfast was despatched, 
shot of the former, his success seemed almost | and then one and all—for I deferred my journey 
’ certain, for it was necessary that his antagonist should | in honour of the occasion—prepared to escort the 
| make a bull’s-eye—at 800 yards—even to tie him. | bride on her way. 
Captain Williams made the bull’s-eye. They now| Through many of the backwoods’ settlements 
prepared, therefore, to ‘shoot off the tie’ The have never passed, and troths are lawfully 
before the nearest magistrate. But on the 
breathless silence Captain Williams shot first, and occasion it chanced that a clergyman was 
; made another bull’ Lord Bury then also made his brother at a farm some twenty miles 
bullseye. ‘These men hove hed ison and the marriage was hurried that the 
ht have the advantage of a ‘parson’s wed- 
not fixed, and who had not a shilling dependent on the y two-horse sleigh being the best-appoi 
j result, felt myself trembling with anxiety. Captain company, I placed it at the bride’s ; 
Williams shot again, and made a third bull’s-eye. I were soon ing through the forest, 
; was sorry for his Lordship; but upon my own account by a bevy of sleighs and trains, filled with 
IT was really glad when the hase crowd ; and while the sleigh-bells out 
for my knees began to knock together. Lord Bury of bridal peal, the young settlers played 
: made a centre—only two inches, it was said, below choruses upon their horns, until the old woods 
i the bull’s-eye, and directly in a line with it, but still | echoed with their minstrelsy. 
Hy ba centre, and so lost the prize. About mid-day, we reached our destination, but we 
P ough sligh stunn ‘that foreigners | was a i strangest I ever saw, for 
should shoulder their rihes at sight of such shooting | the bride was portly, the bridegroom gri and 
Hi as this, and leave the All-comers of all nations prize* | they made the responses 
; led away by their newly wedded parents, amid a 
4 hurricane of and cheers, which lasted 
Tr is no until they had driven off in the two trains awaiting 
from t them. 
| = 
: Winter, she seemed almost 
it already set in, and instead of the usu e-voyage, | the words which bound her to share the burdens as 
tn my journey to the land of civilisation had to be per- | well as joys of her bridegroom ; but she had always 
i” formed in a sleigh. Each day I took my hod meant to do so; and taking heart of grace, she smiled 
over roads whose ruts the snow had filled, while | happily as he handed her into iy Baws for the 
: my horses’ bells rang gaily out through the snow- | return-journey. Again we swept the bush 
clad forest, whose pendent icicles flashed in the} with laugh and jest, and in the intervals my servant 
sun-rays like a fruitage of gems; and when night | Antoine sang jubilant bridal pans, and trolled old 
q : ballads of love and marriage enough to have turned 
j Hymen-ward a whole community. But after a time 
there were none but the newly wedded and myself 
my French- servant, WI roken to listen, for my high-bred horses, fresh as when we 
jests, and bis sweet old Provencal songs, was more | started, had far outsped the heavy steeds of the other 
ge Se oe travellers, and were running them out of sight and 
oo Lake Superior, and were threading | hearing. 
we came to a better cultivated farm than usual, bap see the “tumble,” and we will be home 
stopped at the door of a large farmhouse, where the | yet before they are.’ 
bi scraping of fiddles and echoing of feet announced| The idea was highly ye by the new-made 
mi One of those blithesome frolica with which the settlers wife, and as I was somewhat weary m of the 
at intervals lighten the monotony of backwoods’ life. | monotony of the woods, I readily Between 
On such occasions, every guest is welcome, and| us and the shore was a winding gully filled with 
crowded to suffocation. pr of ice bordering the land. yond was the lake, 
was an extraordinary festival, being for bridal of | which, so far as we could see, stretched a vast expanse 
i our host’s daughter, whom all rb friends—who | of blue, refreshing to the eye wearied by the universal 
came from many miles round—were to accompany | whiteness, and troubled by a recent gale, it heaved 
S joyous scene it was! How they jested and laughed | cheering amid the deadly stillness. “Heanwhile we 
iF . : ed, and despite | bowled merrily on over the wavy ice, which flashed 
1 the spruce and/| and sparkled in a thousand blinding and ous 
walls, and the | rays beneath our horses’ the 
our heads; now | land rose into lofty promontories, crowned with 
ip battlements of snow, or swept back into deep bays 
iz bordered with pine forests, or with vast expanses of 
i dreary swamp, where the loon made her nest among 
es. 
! 
i 
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uit 


, Some ei deep 
and to save time, we drove straight 
the vast sheet of ice which bri i i 


i i quiverin 
lake, now rolled } md 
— e a glory on the distant hills, giving us one 
more glance at earth. = 

But the cold was intense. The wind, ight from 
the frozen north, swept over the lake in fitful gusts, 
and seemed to pi us like icy arrows ; and th 


warmest wrap 
with the le 
n 


gen sex, 
back | silently and now tearlessly on her husband’s shoulder ; 


ice, 
the wilds. It was 
ing ice ; and, without a word, I put the horses to their 
speed. The next moment, a yet louder and 
concussion broke on the silence, quickly followed 
by a third, which sounded as if it rent the’ ice 


At once, the truth flashed upon us As often 
the heavy swell of that great inland sea 


flight ; and again I urged on our bounding steeds. 
Meanwhile, my companions eagerly in 
dimness, discover where the dange lay 
but the silvery baffled them, and we fn 
speed on blindly. At length, our horses stopped 
and looking before them, we perceived a dark belt 
of heaving water. The crack was across our path, 


all left us, therefore, was to turn landward, and h 
on, if haply we might outstrip the danger. But with 
each step the gap beside us widened, until it almost 
resembled a river; then it turned again lak 


eward, 
and, to our consternation, we discovered that the ice 
had parted on either side of us, cutting us off from 
land, and leaving us floating on a large island of ice, 
which the swift current of the river was already 
driving rapidly out upon the lake. 

What a sudden dismay came over us as we gazed 
at the increasing chasm no effort of ours could bridge! 
The bridegroom was eager to swim the space, and bear 
tidings to the farm; but it would only have been a 
useless sacrifice of life, for long ere he had gone half 


Day at last broke on this 
desola’ 


as an island mg Bye surrounding waves. 
told ourselves we no hope of rescue, yet long 
and anxiously we watched the circling horizon for 
some sign of coming aid, and it was with a deeper 
mdency we discovered that, as far as the eye 
d reach, there was nothing but lake and sky, 
save on one some five miles distant, where floated 
a fragment of our raft, which, cracked from the com- 
mencement, had during the night, bearing 
away with it both our horses. And as the day wore 
on, another hardship was added, which redoubled 
all the rest—that of hun; Since the preceding 
morning, we had eaten nothing, and our long exposure 
to the cold began to make the want severely felt ; 
while, though many birds flew over the lake, not 
one came within reach of our rifles to soften this 

new calamity. 

Two days passed, and no words can tell the inten- 
sity of our sufferings as we floated on that frozen 
m, which the winds and waves appeared power- 
ess to destroy ; each hour served but to augment our 
misery ; and when the third day broke upon us, cold 
and exhaustion were fast doing their work, and we 


the distance, he would have died in his frozen clothes. | more 


There was but one chance left—that we might yet 
hit on some projecting int of the lake-shore. But 
as our raft floated ily further and further out 
from land, that last 
we who had lately 80 joyous, stood y 
watching the white outline of the hills fade into the 
night, as they whose last sight of land it was, and 
with the sorrowful knowledge that the ae | doubt 
remaining on our doom was, whether we should perish 
miserably upon our frozen ing-place, or be swept 
off into the ice-cold waters of the lake ! 
It was a terrible prospect; and the remembrance 
that we had in a manner i 
own heads, increased its bitterness tenfold. 
but — any one of our route when we di 
from usual track, we should undoubtedly have 
been sought for in canoes, and most probably rescued ; 
while, as it was, the blind path by which we turned 
off to the shore would put them all at fault. The 
i ’s self-re were keenest of any, for 
i of the bride so lately 
the girl wept in 
utter abandonment of spirit, not only for the blight- 
ing of her bright hopes, and for the young life 


she | awaiting our doom. 


y 
girl would be left alone upon the ice. } 
Thus another night closed on our sore extremity, 
and we did not think to live it out. As the hours 


sleigh listening 
of the waves, did we almost 
overwhelm our raft at once, 
At length this desire seemed 
a sudden crash, and a violent concussion, as 
we had struck upon a rock, and the billows beat and 
roared more wildly than ever. But i 
we could distingui ing, and, pressing down our 
hunger, we sat with 
i While we sti 


| 
if 
lake, and whose pi ue was enhanced by | must so shortly render up, but for the sudden i 
ig rocks, and the glacier-like cone of ice the Meanwhile, the moon rose in the deep-blue sky, 
raised before it. This duly admired, we ing night beautiful, flooding our ice-raft with its ii 
n, for the short day was drawing to a close, it 
as the sun sank behind the pine-crest of a ot 
headland, we came to a wide estuary, whose It 
further point it formed. Beyond was the farm, and 
we urge the horses to a swifter pace, for with the 
“—_ eparture came a t access of cold. 
e 
into wrap im the heavy sleigh-furs, we crouched within { 
across its narrow limits, we cull scarce endure the rigour 
fell as we Pagers, but though the moon had not | of the night ; and, worse than all, our fair companion 
on our way, and was the promontory, shewing | the most sheltered corner of the sleigh, and the ' | 
darkly against the starlit sky. We had about cael r; yet she never murmured, but. 
the centre of the bay, when a sudden report, if 
discharge of artillery, filled the air, and rolling | 
" and I thought she prayed. 
long night of misery and 
ceptible current of the lake had swept us out of | 
) sight of land, and the huge mass of ice lay steady i 
— | | 
| 
was breaking up the solid ice; and so far from land, 
, among the shattering fragments, we were in a position 
: of the utmost peril, in which our only resource was ' 
1 
3 
i | i 
h 
at 
ld 
if lay helplessly in the corners of the sleigh, as it seemed 
about to die. But the young bride still bore up; 
tee whether it was the unbroken vigour of her youth ; 
“i sustained her, or that marvellous endurance of her { 
sex, which has so often carried them through wreck 
af and tempest, I know not, but she was still compara- \ 
a5 tively unsubdued, and while she drew our coverings a 
ne closely round us, she earnestly entreated us { 
“ | still to hope and trust. I began to think with horror { 
he | 
en. 
| 
t } 
passed, a furious storm arose upon the lake, lashin { 
_ its waters into foaming billows, which dashed against 
a our Gay it in pieces ; 
| clouds, black as ink, roll 
| was screed by raging pain beyond 
: h was su y raging pai y ‘i 
endurance, and yet which pm to increase. 
| Never have I suffered as I did that night. It was ie 
he | well-ni h maddening, and many times, as we sat if 
ith | 
ays 
3 of 
ong | 
the | 
the 
nich 
the 
| 
| 
| 
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up, a cry of joy, then w her- 
self ing in her husband’s arms. Before us, 


woods may be regarded as the several parts of a grand 
The sea is the boiler in which 
vapour is raised by the solar heat, the winds are the 


land, guiding tubes which carry the vapour with them to 


forests, where a lower temperature prevails. This 
naturally condenses the vapour, and showers of rain 
are thus distilled from the cloud-masses which float 


shore | in the atmosphere by the woods beneath them. The 


our rifles, a si 
the inhabitants to the 


over their lost 

that ends well, we thankfully agreed; but never 
shall I forget the intense misery and suffering of 
that adventure on the ice. 


THE USE OF WOODS IN THE 
HOUSEHOLD OF NATURE. 
Amone the different plant-communities which, collec- 
tively considered, are called the 

the woods undoubtedly take the rank. 

are indeed the supreme rulers of the plant-world. 
When grouped together into forests, they exercise an 
important influence on the climate of countries ; and 
not only is the life of the lowly plants which they 
overshadow connected with their existence by the 
most intimate ties, but even the prosperity and well- 
being of man himself. 

The woods shew us, in the clearest and most direct 
amon ifferent members of the v ing- 
fom. the trees and other plants 
together in communities, their life as individuals 
would be in the highest d endangered. United 
together, trees mutually shelter each other on all sides 
ost storms and the drying effect of the sun’s rays. 

is reciprocity of action is highly interesting. Thus, 
herbaceous plants and grasses envelo earth 
with a protective coveri They allow the sunbeams 
access to the young sealing and also give them a 
sufficient amount of shade, so that the sun’s rays are 
prevented from drying the soil, and thus injuring 
their young life. It is thus that trees grow up at first 
v i only to reciprocate, as they approxi- 
mate to the period of their maturity and ~ th 
favours which they received in the hours of weakness 
and infancy. Under their summits the shadowed 
earth retains its moisture, and the herbaceous plants 
and grasses—those poorer t-children of Nature— 
are thus fed, whose er rootlets have not the 
ability, like the roots of trees, to draw their moisture 
pry | out of the earth. So also, when showers of 
rain fall on forests, the leaves of the trees catch the 
drops, break the force of their descent, and the 
plants thus sheltered drink in the moisture 
of the storm, whilst be 4 escape its violence. The 
moss-covering, too, which forms on the ground in 
woods, at least in temperate cli continues to 
retain the fallen moisture long after the storm has 

and sun-smiles brighten the earth, whilst the 
shadow of the trees prevents its evaporation. 

It follows that a wooded soil is favourable to the 
production of springs ; also, that the continued exist- 
ence of moisture in woods, and the constant evapora- 
tion from them, will produce a cooler atmosphere, and 
therefore a lower d of temperature, in a country 
where they abound. It is not difficult to make this 
intelligible to the reader. The ocean, winds, and 


grateful moisture descends on the thirsty landscape, 
replenishing its numerous spri The little stream- 
lets which issue from them continue to flow, and a 
confluence of their waters forms brooks and rivers, 
the natural arteries of a country, and the natural 
means of intercourse and commerce. 

The Turks, although only a semi-civilised people, 
seem to be aware of the cooling influence which 
forests exercise on the spot where they are located. 
There is, at this day, in the neighbourhood of Constan- 
tinople, a splendid wood of the finest beech and oak, 
which is protected by law, because it feeds a spring, 
the water of which supplies the whole city. It is 
conducted there by an aqueduct. 

When a country is rived of its forests, the 
springs and rivulets are e and. the climate is 
rendered warmer and drier. Hence, where there is a 
temperate zone, and an incessant supply of moisture 
from the neighbouring seas, the wi are of far less 
consequence ; in fact, it is far better to cut them down, 
for they make the climate too moist and cold, and pre- 
vent the successful cultivation of the soil. The present 
agricultural condition of Finland, in Northern Russia, 
establishes this fact ; for the removal of its woods 
has dried up its swamps, and forwarded cultivation, 
whilst it has rendered the climate milder and more 
habitable. But where the country is not situated 
near seas or oceans, and the climate is continental, 
then man must be careful, in cutting down the woods, 


seri 

Where there are mountains, the woods must be 
allowed to stand. A wood, by the roots of its trees, 
as well as by its thick moss or grass covering, binds 
together the soil on the declivities of the mountains, 
and thus in the most natural and simple manner 
strengthens it. If we take the wood away, the 


rings are dried up, and the moss or covering 
ppears. The power of the rain, no longer broken 

by millions of leaves, and by the grassy mantle, comes 
down in unrestrained violence, and the loose soil, torn 
from the mountain-side, is carried down into the 
subjacent valleys. Here it settles as sand and mud, 
which fills up the brooks and rivers, and renders 
their waters turbid, so that they overflow their banks, 
and inundate the plains. This sand and mud is left 


e | on the grass-covering of the plains when the storm 


subsides, and the waters return to their accustomed 
channels. But every farmer knows that crops of hay 
raised on meadows frequently inundated are worthless 
as food for cattle. At len; in the course of years, 
these swampy pastures become ov: with sand ; 
the former riches and prosperity of the inhabitants 
slowly disa) , and the once happy valley becomes 
scape y changes, an entirely new t-cover- 
ing is produced, and in warmer cli poisonous 

‘ontine marshes of Italy. It is thus that mischief 
done to the woods on mountains is a bequest of 
destruction to coming generations. 

No country in the world was formerly more healthy 
or more richly cultivated than Italy, once the ‘Garden 
of Europe,’ now only an extensive morass. Where 
at one time the richest life prevailed, gloomy death 
threatens to extinguish its fresh torch. He is aided 
by malaria, a disease whose existence is to be attributed 
solely to the unhealthy decomposition of animal and 
vegetable matter in the stagnant marshes so abundant 
in the country. The poisonous effluvium spreads. 


i] 108 
, : rising mm and valleys, lay the snow-clac 
i and ~ or its icy border our raft was ti 
—_ Though we guessed it not, the gale had | 
y lown from the south, and, by the mercy of Provi- 
~ dence, it had driven us back to the northern 
of the lake, and thus saved our lives. 
Not far off, the ascending smoke announced a 
dwelling, but we had no strength to reach it; so 
4 ore. have 
members of the late wedding C5 nothing 
covery, which was very pos- 
sible care and kindness was lavished upon = fy 
it the bride’s parents and friends summoned to rejoice 
iM 
if 
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Ague, liver, and h i affections are in its 
train. Pale and yellow complexions, with weak eyes, a 
swollen abdomen, and a wearisome gait, the accompani- 
among poor i itants, the greater portion 
are carried What has made 
once prosperous, , and populous country so 
poor, diseased, and por ? The woods have been 
removed from its mountains! Look at the map, and 
you will see that these run through the centre and 
north-western portions of the Italian peninsula. The 
Apennines are at present almost entirely denuded of 
the noble forests which once flanked and 
their sides, and all travellers agree that there is now 
no country so miserable as that which is included in 
what is called the States of the Church, and which lies 
along the — chain, between Genoa and Naples. 

Leaving Italy for Germany, the traveller will find 
that that country also is not exempt from evil results 
wherever its mountain-woods have been removed. A 
journey amongst the forests of Thuringia and the 

Mountains furnishes abundant vouchers of this 
fact. Woods are also useful along the sea-shore, 
where the coast is low and sandy, as their roots bind 

er the loose sand, and ae its being drifted 
inland by the sea-breezes. e or two examples will 
shew this in a striking light. 

The sea-sand having overflowed the country situ- 
ated in the neighbourhood of Gascogne, on the western 
coast of France, and threatened to make it valueless 
and uninhabitable, Bremontier, a resident of the 
province, succeeded in opposing an effectual barrier 
to its further He first 
of all planted the san meg be ope (Sarothamnus 
pom pemag and produced in its e young pine-trees, 

so brought the overflow of the sea-sand to a 
stand-still. 

By reference to the map of Prussia, it will be seen 
that there is situated in Eastern Prussia, between 
latitude 54° 15’ and 54° 45’ north, and longitude 
19° 15’ and 20° 25’ east, an extensive lagoon, called 
the Frische-Haff or Fresh~Gulf, which is separated 
from the Baltic by the Frische-Nehrung, or Fresh 
Beach, a tongue of land thirty-eight miles in length 
by one in breadth, the north-east eee which 
communicates with the Baltic by a channel a mile 
across. The low shores along this coast are washed by 
the waters of the Gulf of Danzig, and in the middle 

its dunes or hills of blown sand, which stretch 
to were covered with a 
thick pine-forest and an undergrowth of heath. King 
Frederick William of Prussia wanted money. One 
of his noblemen wishing to secure his favour, 
mised to procure it him without loan or tax, if he 
would permit these forests to be removed. The king 
not only allowed the forests in Prussia to be cleared, 
which at that time were certainly of little value, but 
he also permitted the whole of the woods on the 
Frische-Nehrung to be felled, so far as they were 
Prussian. The financial operation was perfectly 
prosperous; the king had money. But in the ele- 
mentary operations which followed therefrom, the 
state received such an injury that its effects remain 


unimpeded over the denuded hills, the Frische- 

is already half filled with sand—its — being now 
in no place more than twelve feet—an grow 
for some distance in its shallowing waters, t - 
ing to convert it into a monstrous swamp; the 
anchorage extending between Elbing, the sea, and 
ee endangered, and the fishing in the Haff 
injured. vain have all possible efforts been made, 
through sand-heaps and ures of coarse sea-grass, 
to cover again these hills with matted roots: the 


wind mocks at e exertion. The operation of the 
or L.45,000; now bak op ly give millions if 
they had the woods i 


even to this day. The sea-winds can now —. the 


The woods in their united might are truly a natural 
fascine or fortification, which serves to withstand the 


mountain snow- 
mountain-side, gradually accumulates in ——_ 


Though the foremost trees may crash and fall beneath 
they check its onward 
strength of its forest assail- 


It is p considerations, that there 
are other things which ought to enter into our calcu- 
lations before a wood is cut down beside the mere 
value of the trees as timber. If trees are removed 
from a mountain-side, from low, sandy, and exposed 
shores, or from an inland district only scantily supplied 
with water, there is no end to the mischievous con- 

uences that will ensue. By such ignorant work as 
this, the equilibrium in the household of Nature is 
fearfully — and her wise and beneficent 
arrangements for our own good are completely 
frustrated. 


THE LOUNGER IN THE EXHIBITION. 


THE TRANSEPTS AND THE NAVE. 


Ir would very much tend to the —— convenience in 
or their ing- t which is 
foliar ly termed” “the *—the Australian 
id. The crowd that is always about it, watch- 
ing with staring eye and open mouth for ‘those tire- 
some Smiths, who have not an idea of wag pe od 
or for ‘our Betsy Jane,’ who, along with her London 
cousin (male), has purposely lost herself, impedes the 
entire eastern entrance. 
Having emerged from it at last, however, let the 
visitor who has accompanied us thus far turn east- 
ward, into the north-east transept, keeping to the 
right-hand side. Here Leuchar’s case of 
carat gold first attracts the eye; and if the sight- 
seer be a female, probably causes her to—well, just to 
graze the tenth commandment. Yet only consider, 
madam, what a cause of anxiety would such a 
treasure be if it stood upon your dressing-table! A 
‘skeleton in the cupboard’ would be nothing to it. 
With what extra precaution would — 
a ent before retiring to rest, for fear o! e 
oe of that dreadful man for whom you have 
lees looking under the bed for so many years! Or, if 
you have no such material apprehensions, permit me 
to call your attention to the statue which overshadows 
this piece of toilet splendour, and doubtless derives 
gratibcation from the exhibition of covetous i 
which it evokes. Yes, that is the enemy of 
mankind (and more especially of womankind) him- 
self, whom the sculptor has seated most deservedly 
upon a rocky spike. In the immediate vicinity are 
West Indian courts, with their models of fruit 
and flower, and all the products of the tropics, not 
exclusive of Rum. Here is Malta, too, with its 
filigree silver ornaments, and its light and all but 
filigree stone-work ; and Ceylon, with its ivory-handled 
and carvings in cocoa-nut. 
contrast, indeed, to these graceful offerings from 
the islands of the sun are the productions of their 
neighbour, Canada. Heavy furs take the place of the 
su) + those of ornamental skill. The Canadian 
collection is one of the least attractive in the Exhi- 
bition to the mere holiday-taker, but perhaps the 
i of all to the philo interested in 


again. 


most satisfactory 
the progress of the World. 


= 
perpetual encroachments of the sand-hills on low and 
exposed shores; growing on the sides of mountains, 
they stay the progress of glaciers, and protect the 
inhabitants of the valleys ~ the avalanche or 
mountain pines, which bravely await its onset. | 
ants finally shatters 1t to pieces, | 
if 
| if 
| | 
| 
o* 
iW 
+7 
| 
P 
| 


nearly four feet wide. 

ine which might have been cut 
i twelve, from a tree twenty-two 
circumference, and one hundred and twenty 


measure, of sawn timber, and this only of half-a-dozen 
kinds. The fifty other descriptions here exhibited 
are left to perish, or burned as a nuisance, since there 


of Canada, which presents 
advantages we may well copy at home. 

South of the Timber Trophy stands the Tasmanian 
Court, which, with its excellent oats and second-rate 
furniture, looks like a cross between Mark Lane and 
Tottenham Court Road. This department has also a 
pillar of planks, surmounted with the jaws of the 

whale. It is a fact to be lamented, however, 
t the colonies in general are given to exhibit not so 
much their natural and products, as what 
are probably more proud of, ambitious imitations 
carriages, which must of necessity be inferior to 
samples of more advanced countries. The pictures 
and photographs of their local scenery, public edifices, 
and the like, cannot, on the other han il to interest ; 
and there is always a little crowd about the Street 
Car of Melbourne, a comfortable machine enough, like 
a broad dog-cart, and holding six persons. Theorgan in 
the same ent does not come from Melbourne, 
but from Hull. Crossing over to the Victoria Court 
on the west side, the entrance of which is hung with 
some splendid dressed hides, we come upon that centre 
of attraction (next to the gold-washing a — 
the n case. This contains exact els of the 


’—weighed more than one cwt., 
d pounds. The next in size, 
‘the Blanch Barkly,’ weighed one hundred and forty- 
five pounds, and sold for seven thousand 
This was found only thirteen feet below the soil, by 
four adventurers, who concealed the di 


Fe 


airy by these 

be a font for adult immersion, and the meaning of 
the reredos is hid from them. There is also a gigantic 
pulpit, carved in the form of 
squirrels and birds upon its branches, into which, if a 
divine should ever venture, he must remind his congre- 
gation of a Jack-in-the-Green. Even this, however, 
excites little admiration ; the taste for ecclesiastical 
decoration has passed away, and the medieval courts, 
which were wont to be so thronged in 1851, are 
now almost deserted. Nevertheless, if a stra 

testant should venture into this one, he will find 
enough of Lecterns and Brasses, of Monstrances and 
Chalices, to set his hair on end. A standard -gasalier 


tr ig splendid screen of 
Cathedral—among much that is of a very opposite 
and practical character. Huge bells and cannon of 
cast-steel; the giant clock; hardware from Cole- 
brook-dale; Bessemer’s steel; besides an enormous 
statue of poor Oliver Cromwell (the third within 
sight), designed for the ornament of a public fountain. 
On the western side of this transept there are some 
very interesting courts. The realms of Chubb and 
the other here indeed much 
invaded, since few visitors pro’ possess personal 
property requiring such safeguards as a lock that 
that requires 30 billion of permutations * to discover 
epartment when visited it, was regard- 
ing a thief-proof safe with such a malevolent expres- 
sion that 1 felt sure he was no ordinary sightseer. 
What deters most, however, from this locality 
is the complicated appearance of the locks themselves, 
which a little information from the very civil attend- 
ants will render intelligible and interesting. Mr 
Chubb has very safely offered an additional hundred 
guineas to his previous reward to'‘anybody who will 
ick the lock which has already defied so many efforts. 
are fire-proof safes here which have lain for 
eight-and-forty hours in the midst of flames without 
the least hurt to their contents ; their massive walls 


* These latter padlocks do not, however, occupy the lock-picker 


more than a few minutes. 


| 
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‘ barley ‘grown thirty minots to the arpent,’ for in- | this negative merit, that do not smell so badly 
| stance, and ‘varieties of the red onion’—do not 
me wood, in planks, suggest but little beyond reminis- | detain us in this locality. 
cences of ‘see-saw.’ And yet that hideous Timber| Crossing to the east side of the south-east H- || 
Wi Trophy, which the juveniles take such delight in | sept, we pass by Woolner’s statue of Lord Baco: || 
age to be aware that they have legs to be tired, very | admirable sculptor; in addition to which 
4 scrupulously avoid, gives an earnest of future greatness | ship appears to be suffering from the = 
such as is not afforded by any other colony. Those | Among the architectural objects here, 
and eur thick, | specimens of ecclesiastical carving on a | 
bark on both edges, represent more than i| 
ent species of wood, ag: which are | adapted for picnics and another sort o i 
, white oak, black cherry, black walnut, | 
’ first limb! There are also sections of 
i the bark on, so cut as to shew the grain 
of the wood and the polish it will take, accompanied 
with twigs, leaves, and flowers of the trees. As it is, i 
Canada exports million cubic feet of 
i timber in the rough, and four hundred million, board | 
d 
| 
; is no demand for them among foreigners, who have | for a cathedral, with coloured knobs about it, like | 
been hitherto unaware of their existence. carbuncles, excites much comment ; ‘I didn’t admire I 
i} a the general contents of this | them at first, but I think them pimples grows upon i} 
il, court are to the passing visitor, he will probably | me, observed one critic; but I sincerely trust his 
. be attracted by the model of the Sleeping Car of the | statement was unfounded. the 
q There is more church furniture in the body of this feat 
in t 
| has 
T 
i of i 
the 
vari 
| som 
if whi 
will 
part 
with 
and 
obje 
peat 
dese 
the 
prop 
Invo 
is n 
excel 
and 
tann: 
\ most valuable nuggets that have hitherto been dis- and 
| covered, as well as a solid gold memorial to one of more 
{ country where the spade turns over such glittering i 
; lumps as we see here. The largest specimen—called J Ol, badg 
them has remained unmelted, and the notes uncharred. curio 
iy The custom of lining these with plaster of Paris is whic! 
ut discontinued, since that substance so persistently here, 
\ retains the heat. Saw-dust and alum is now used ; perce 
aN the latter of which melts in extreme heat, and Art 
W saturates the former. Since, however, steam is repay 
a carried their prize (in what a tumult of hopeful trepi- oa by this means, . os would be else, 
ni dation we = imagine) by night to iene, yed in the process, have therefore to be revol 
| where its exhibition alone beng them in several | placed in a steam-tight box within the safe. usefu 
thousand pounds. The models of fruits in this court | Passing from the region of wards and tumblers, we positi 
from the Burra-Burra mines in neighbouring hair department. charn 
Australia, is pe as also that | sufficient to furnish the lodge of a Pawnee chief in conta 
the exception of New Brunswick, which mainly *Ia 
exhibits barrels of pickled fish, wherein lies at least | mili trying 
| 
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ir there is an ingenious con- 
cealment in a certain false scalp, which harmonises 


of it has been much beautified by the decorations of 
the 11th July (when the medals were awarded to the 
various departments), and this has been done, in 
some degree, at the expense of the side-walks, on 
which the said decorations turn their backs. We 
will therefore take these walks together with that 
part of the centre that belongs to each—north walk 
with north centre, south with south centre— 
and get over the ground as soon as may be. . The 
objects in this locality must needs be seen so re- 
peatedly, that there is no necessity to linger over their 
description. Some of them are the most beautiful in 
the building, some of them are so ugly and inap- 
propriate, that, as we look upon them, we ask 
involuntarily : How did they 
is nothing like leather,’ but why we should have a 
y of it in the Nave is a question to be answered 
—albeit, the thing is interesting in itself, exhibiting 
excellent photographs of the processes of manufacture, 
and specimens of every material used for dressing and 
tanning. The Birmingham small-arms trophy is bald 
and clumsy, and I have seen the same weapons much 
more tastefully arranged on board ship. Nor is the 
Fur trophy quite in its proper place, with just a 
icion lingering about it, to a sensitive nose, of a 
having recently passed that way. It is 
curious to perceive the elaborate preparation with 
which everybody _— an eye to the big telesco 
here, through which nothing, of course, is to 
perceived.* There are some works executed for the 
Art Union in close } gm however, that will 
repay any amount of gazing, and which, anywhere 
else, fhe of themselves afford an Exhibition. The 
revolving light-house and reflectors will be doubtless 
useful in their proper spheres, but in their present 
position, they merely give one vertigo. Among 
Copeland’s porcelain there is one of the most 
charming services in the —— 4, plate 
containing one of Turner’s ‘Rivers of ” Mr 


get here? True, ‘there | d 


Peters’ handsome dray, with its Fortnum and Mason 
hamper, its wine-box, and its ice-well, reminds one 
indeed pleasantly enough of but not much of 
art or science ; the horses it to be ‘ put to,’ and 
take it away. 


The toy trophy, on the other hand, has ev i 
to be here, for the best aympathion thas 


longing | eager 
tongues as they upon the monster doll’s house, 
and buy it for them off-hand, is as 
ing as to visit the Se a ‘cock- 

il’ or an ‘ eye-opener :’ only when one contemplates 
that doll’s with it 
knickknacks and magnificent duodecimo clothing, we 
tremble for the future of the little lady-purchasers. 
How can the Belgravian, and far less Brompton 
mother expect to get appropriate husbands for 
daughters who are brought up with such extrava- 

t notions as are by toys like these. 
Opporite to them is Hiram Power's beautiful statue 
that curious implement in her 
hand whi mystified so many spectators—it 
is a Divining Rod. A female 
statuette, with Harry Emmanuel written under it, 
does not imply that it is the likeness of that gentle- 
man, but only signifies that it is his property. A 
toilet-glass made for the Sultan of Turkey, in this 
jeweller’s case, is an exquisite example of delicate 

+ may vie with most its pri ing no 
less than ten thousand pounds. 

‘The Sleep of Sorrow, the Dream of Joy,’ by Monti, 
is a piece of sculpture worthy of more attention 
even than his ‘Georgian Lady of the Harem,’ which 
is somewhat ‘too corpse-like for my fancy. She 
attracts, however, a numerous throng, altho not 
so many ladies as does the oak sideboard of Messrs 
Jackson and Graham, which contains three magni- 
ficent mirrors. I do not think one woman passes 
it without a glance, so excessively interested are they 
in oak furniture. The Black that rewarded 
M. Alibert for his fifteen years’ search for it in 
Siberia, is worth attention, as well as the other 
Russian ucts in this place; the column of por- 

pay ts and caskets, with carvings 
in jasper an ds, and stones whose 
names are not to be ordinaril le 
which sound like a verse from the Book of Revelations. 
‘The Grapplers, by Professor Molin of Stockholm, 
oes great honour to Swedish sculpture. The story 
of this particular contest is told in relief upon the 

but the general history of such combats is 
ittle known, and the leathern belt which encircles 
both combatants puzzles people. Mr Horace Marryat, 
in his One Year in Sweden, gives us this account 
agree, they challenge other in the following 
manner ; the waist of the combatants is encircled by 
a tight leather belt ; a linen cloth, wrapped round the 
left arm, serves as a shield. Then each man un- 
sheaths his knife, and the challenger asks his an‘ 
onist : “How much cold steel can you bear?” 

iven number of inches is marked upon the knife. If 
it be mortal combat, he answers: “I will give you a 

that the sun and moon can shine through.” 
ppily, these fights, since the tax laid on brandy, are 
rare; but thirty years ago, no woman attended either 
fair or festival without carrying a winding-sheet under 
her arm, ready prepared for her husband, son, or 
brother.’ The stearine candles up an imposing, 
though somewhat solemn trophy, as though some 
stearine princess were lying in state. 

On the south side of the Nave, beginning at the 
western end, there is much splendid furniture and 
tapestry. A ‘Hen and Chickens attacked by a Cat,’ 


* | assert this the confidently because I could not forbear 
tying 


and a ‘Cock-fight,’ both carved out of the solid wood, 
are admirably executed: in the latter, the attacking 


the first style. The silver hair of age, the raven 
all here in profusion; and where profusion would i 
excite suspicion, there are semi-bald scalps—heads of . 
hair one would expect to find upon gentlemen past . 
middle age, furnished with Patent Hair Divisions (!) if 
which defy the most —— scrutiny. There are . 
artificial eyebrows, too, for those who need them. If Ze proportion Of Visivors, Une young people. a) if 
a lady objects to that auburn hair of hers, which her 1 
enemies call by a less euphonious term, she can i 
change it to any colour she pleases ; or, if a gentle- i 
man conceives that Time is dealing unfairly with | 
him in resi to grayness, he can get that injustice | 
so well —— that which nature has suffered to 
become un uctive, that the union is imperceptible. 
An added charm of this particular department is t 
most of these triumphs of the juier / 
ers from ladies and gentlemen, who have 
permitted their exhibition ’—artificial adorn- 
i] already bespoken; so that this is not the i 
me we shall have a chance of seeing them, 
y chance to be so fortunate as to recognise | 
pon our personal friends. Perhaps the most i 
raw national hair. The tresses of the French are 
dark ; the German, ruddy-brown ; and the American { 
(as though to ee sorrows of that distracted j 
nation), iron-gray. is one tress shewn from an 
the Lock indeed. a examined these, the a) 
feathers of all sha colours, tremulous even ‘q 
in their cages of em, the visitor may feel that he 
has conscientiously surveyed the east transept. ; 
The Nave is not now what it used to be; the centre ' 
| | 
| | 
4 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | | 
i] 
i 
i} 
| | | 
q 
| 
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(in one i 

ive. Among the most elegant of the 

i is place is the gilt and oxydised 
it, ted 


i rt jesty 
exhibits a and simple, of 
orcester i 


around it. Among the statuary, 
us of Canova ;’ an ‘ Flower 
ery modest and natural; and a 


the case with one ancient dame, who, within my 
ing, informed her daughter that it was ‘the 


object, on 
service of 
d her husband thei i — ~~ 
and her hus’ upon their marriage. - 
ight hand, we find ourselves in a region 
almost entirely Austrian, mitigated only a few 
excellent Belgian statues, and by some spray the 
ian courts in the shape of furniture. 
quisitely carved pipes in meerschaum, in ivory, 
and in wi here attract to themselves crowds of 
misguided youths, whose desire it is—a new sin, 
introduced since the foundations of morality were 
laid—to colour the same. They desire this in despite 
of the Laws of the Growth of Man, illustrated in the 
very next compartment by means of statuettes ex- 
hibiting our rise from childhood, through boyhood and 
adolescence up to manhood. The clocks in this neigh- 
bourhood are bewildering, all going, but all wrong, as 
though even in England, with an immutability truly 
national, they could only keep Austrian time. 
book-binding also affords some characteristic traits ; 
the paper and printing are excessively inferior to the 
outsides, while the are as highly ornamented 
as though they were meant for gift-books. For any 
country to exhibit ledgers among the Nation of Shop- 
keepers is somewhat audacious, but for Austria !— 
Moreover, she has brought several Cases containi 
Freedoms of Cities, of which we should have sw 
there had been at home a great deal more of demand 
than of supply. She is test, however, in her 
albums and her blotting- for the use of princesses, 
which are reall ificent. The leather mosaic 


north-west transept are full of corn and wine from 
Austria Proper, and from Hungary, of fossil fuel 
(commonly called coal) and of minerals. From com- 
bustible Hungary, there is also half a courtful of 
matches, out of the coloured heads of which a large 
picture has been constructed, i which, if you 
were to brush rather hastily (I do not say, ‘Do it’), 
it would burst out into a flame. 

Passing under the western dome and resisting the 


bird-cages built like human habitations, delighting the 
thful breast. In the centre of this transe t there 


some explanation of that fact to offer. Otherwise, there 
is little more worth speaking of in this locality. The 
Zollverein—and how that word does puzzle my Season- 
ticket as well as my Shilling-friends !—the Zollverein, 
which I heard one explain to be an animal whose fur 
is very valuable, and another, to be a contagious 
disease, is (to adopt their conclusions), the ruling 
beast, the prevailing epidemic, hereabouts; and it 
does not present an imposing spectacle. Slippers of 
rushes ; elaborate iron safes, whose safety is more than 
problematical ; gigantic toys ; a from Mannheim ; 
indifferent furniture, and shell-lac for polishing the 
same ; nasty smelling water-proof things from Hanover, 
and things which you woth not be surprised to find 
in any bazaar, meet you on every side. These un- 
attractive courts, however, have their uses. On 
for Go of canting, 
ir infants for the purpose of supplying liqui 
refreshment independently of the Contractors ; while 
the many-mouthed Orchestrion in the neighbourhood 
drowns all impatient cries with its sweet thunder. 


SITTING IN THE SUN. 


Wuen Hope deceives, and friends betray, 
And kinsmen shun me with a flout; 

When hair grows white, and eyes grow dim, 
And life’s slow sand is nigh run out, 

I'll ask no boon of any one, 

But sing old songs, and sit i’ the sun. 


When memory is my only joy, 
And all my thoughts shall backward turn; 
When eyes shall cease to glow with love, 
And heart with generous fire to burn, 
I'll ask no boon of any one, 
But sing old songs, and sit i’ the sun. 


When sounds grow low to deafening ears, 
And suns shine not as once they did ; 
When parting is no more a grief, 
And I do whatsoe’er they bid, 
I'll ask no boon of any one, 
But sing old songs, and sit i’ the sun. 


Then underneath a spreading elm, 
That guards some little cottage door, 
I’ll dance a grandchild on my knee, 
And count my past days o’er and o’er, 
Asking no boon of any one, 
But sing old songs, and sit i’ the sun. — 
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fowl has all the vigour and elan of the Zouave, and 
H well deserves the medal that has been awarded to | upwards) one of those trembling di sprays for 
ou him. The Star of the South, and other splendid | our back hair, we enter the south-west transept. 
; diamonds exhibited by the various jewellers here, | On the western side are the Hanse-Towns courts, 
attract a crowd that never thins; yet to the eye| with their carvings in wood and amber, and their 
which independent of fashion has power to 
| charm, 8 glass diamonds—specimens of lapidary 
° cutting with is some admirable ivory carving from Frankfort—in 
( equally attrac particular, a cup that represents three years’ labour 
costly objects of the patient artist—and some beautiful specimens of 
table, with th foreign jewellery, marvellously cheap by contrast with 
to that of our own manufacturers, = have doubtless 
a 
j ot wrought iron affo ere a rare 
ion of strength with beauty ; and 
e 110-pounder Armstrong gun, as finely polished as 
the precious stones themselves, gives ao 
assurance of safeguard to the British wealth that is 
so lavishly heape 
there is ‘the Ven 
Girl’ by Crutten 
large statue of Garibaldi, which, it 1t does not come 
} up to our conception of what it should be, fails only 
because our conception is so high. The model of 
{ Trajan’s Column at Rome is very handsome, and 
; noticeable here. This should by no means be con- 
founded with the erection in Waterloo Place, as was 
ook York’s Column, my dear, as stan y the 
YW steps as one goes down into St James’s Park, you | 
know.’ 
| 
i 
5 album presented to the corporation of London by the 1 
weighing six hundred pounds, and requiring life-size | 
cartes de visite to fill it. The western courts in this | jaa tat Baie J 
f 
¥ 
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